






























* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





- President's Plan 
To Halt Living Cost 


In an important radio speech, 
President Roosevelt told the nation 
of his plan to keep down the cost of 
living. : 

We are facing a very serious prob- 
lem, the President said. “Some peo- 
ple call it ‘inflation, which is a vague 
sort of term, and others call it ‘a rise 
in the cost of living, which is much 
more easily understood by most 
families.” 

The cost of living includes the 
prices of food, clothing, and all other 
articles which American families 
buy. The cost of living increased 
about 15% since January, 1941. 

In order to keep down the cost of 
living, the Government must put a 
limit on all prices, salaries, wages, 
and profits, the President said. 

The President sent a message to 
Congress, asking the Congressmen 
to pass a law which would accom- 
plish this purpose. He added that 
Congress must pass this law by Oct. 
1, or he will take action without 
Congress. 

The President said that it was es- 
pecially important to limit farm 
prices at 100% of “parity.” By “par- 
ity” is meant farm prices as they 
were 30 years ago, when farmers 
were making a good living. 

President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress last spring to pass a 100% parity 
law. But Congress did not accept his 
advice at that time. Instead, Con- 
gress passed a law permitting farm 
prices to rise to 110% of parity. 


Meat and Fuel Oil 
Join Ration List 


more items—meat and fuel 
oil—were added to the ration list last 
week, Here is a roundup of rationed 
articles: 

h®'Sdgariwas the first to be rationed. 
There were two reasons: because 
we lost the sugar plantations of the 
Philippines, and because there are 


Two 


not er ships to bring sugar from 
Puerto Rico and other overseas 
points. 


Tires were rationed next, in order 
to save rubber for our armed forces. 

Automobiles, typewriters, refrig- 
erators, and washing machines were 
next on the ration list. 

Gasoline was then rationed in the 
Eastern States. There isn’t any short- 
age of petroleum, from which gaso- 
line is made. But there is a shortage 
of tankers to bring petroleum to the 
East. 

Gasoline soon be rationed 
throughout the nation, so that motor- 
ists will drive less, and thus conserve 
rubber. 

Bananas are seldom to be found in 
the markets. The sale of coffee is 
limited to one pound per purchase. 

Rationing of meat will begin in 
January. Meat must be rationed so 
that there will be plenty for our sol- 
diers and sailors. 


will 


Fuel oil is to be rationed because 
of the ship shortage. Most of the fuel 
oil will be used by factories making 
war supplies. Oil-heated homes will 
be kept down to a temperature of 
65 degrees this winter. 
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Hitler: “Il wish that would stop!” 


Soldier Vote Bill 
Passed by Congress 


Soldiers, sailors, marines, WAACs 
and WAVES will have the right to 
vote this fall—for the first time in 
history. 

Congress passed a bill last week 
which gave the vote to men and 
women in the armed forces. Up to 
now, they have been barred from 
voting. 

The new law provides that Uncle 
Sam’s fighters need not pay a poll 
tax in order to vote. A poll tax is a 
tax of $1 or $2 which persons in cer- 
tain states must pay before voting. 
The states which require a poll tax 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. 

Some Congressmen from these 
states opposed the bill because/ it 
might help to abolish* poll taxes. 


Photo at left: Somewhere in Alaska, 
a U. S. anti-tank battery toils with 
its gun and equipment up 4 moun- 
tain. The Yanks are ready /for Japs. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 19412 by Field Publications 


Shaded crea indicates territory held by Japanese forces. 





After more than five years of fight- 
ing, the Chinese have suddenly 
turned the tables on the Japanese in- 
vaders. For the past seven weeks the 
Japanese have been withdrawing 
from Central China, while the armies 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
have recaptured city after city. 

This turn in the war came at 
China's darkest hour. Last spring the 
Japanese cut the Burma _ Road, 
China’s main source of supplies from 
the United Nations (see map 
above ). 

Now the Chinese have recaptured 
most of the territory lost to the Jap- 
anese during the spring and summer. 

In carrying out their offensive, the 
Chinese have been helped by a 
group of daredevil, hard-hitting 
American pilots—the U. S. Army Air 
Force in China, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. 





* Words marked with a star 
are defined in “Improve Your 
Vocabulary,” page 10. 
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Map Sted War in China 


The Sky Dragons, as the Chinese 
call these pilots, have only about 50 
planes. But with this small force 
they have challenged Japan’s control 
of the air. They have shot down 
more than 75 enemy planes, and 
blasted Japanese docks, oi] dumps, 
and freighters. 

You can locate on the map the 
places listed below, which the 
Chinese have recaptured: 

1. Several towns on the important 
Hangchow-Nanchang railroad. 

2. The walled city and seaport of 
Wenchow on China’s east coast, 
only 600 miles from Japan. The 
Chinese are now pushing toward the 
great seaport of Canton. 

3. Linchwan, the second largest 
Japanese base in Kiangsi Province. 

4. Chuhsien, the best base for 
bombing Japan. Chuhsien has the 
largest natural airfield in the Far 
East. 

5. Lishui, which has the setond 
largest airfield, and is only 700 miles 
from Japan’s great naval base at 
Nagasaki. 










Yanks Aid British 
In Egypt Defense 


U. S. tank troops and air forces 
aided in the defense of Egypt in 
recent battles. 

During the summer, German Field 
Marshal Rommel launched an often- 
sive from Libya into Egypt. The of- 
fensive had two purposes: 

1. To capture Alexandria, greatest 
British naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This would give the Axis 
complete control of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

2. To reach the Suez Canal. This 
would cut the Red Sea supply route 
of the United Nations. It would also 
open the way for the Germans to 
cross into the Middle East. 

Rommel’s Afrika Korps troops had 
better equipment than the British. 
They fought cleverly, often attacking 
in the late afternoon when the Brit- 
ish had the blinding western sun in 
their eyes. The Germans rolled on 
until they were only 70 miles from 
Alexandria. 

There the British, reinforced* by 
Americans, stopped the Axis drive. 

Rommel struck again early in Sep- 
tember. But this time the United 
Nations forces were ready. Our artil- 
lery and planes destroyed about 100 
of Rommel’s 290 tanks. The Germans 
were forced to retreat. But it is ex- 
pected that they will attack again. 
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Senior Lieut. Liudmila Pavlichenko, 


Russian sniper, has shot 309 Ger- 
mans. She attended the International 





Student Assembly at Washington. 
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GET IN THE SCRAP 


N A DRIVE which is set to begin 

on Oct. 5, Uncle Sam will give 30 
million boys and girls a chance to 
Get in the Scrap—for Victory! 

The purpose of the drive is to 
salvage millions of tons of valuable 
scrap—metal, rubber, rags, and so 
forth — which is now lying around 
useless. The scrap is vitally needed 
for making war materials. 

For example, take steel. In making 
steel, U. S. mills use 50% pig iron 
and 50% scrap steel. About 6 million 
tons of scrap steel are needed right 
now, if our mills are to operate at 
full capacity. 

And yet there is enough scrap iron 
and steel on farms alone, if mixed 
with -‘her materials, to make twice 
as many battleships as there are in 
the whole world today—or enough 
2,000-pound bombs to drop three 
every minute for three years. 

This precious scrap must be sal- 
vaged, and poured into the giant fur- 
naces of our steel mills. And the boys 
and girls of Uncle Sam’s new junior 
army are the ones to do the salvage 
job. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 
issued this statement about the drive: 
“The boys and girls of America can 
perform a great patriotic service for 
théir country by helping the National 
Salvage effort. Millions of young 
Americans, turning their energies to 
collecting all sorts of scrap metals, 


President 


Photo above shows pupils of Hinds 
County Schools in Mississippi's re- 
cent Salvage for Victory parade. 


rubber, and rags, can help the tide 
in our ever-increasing war effort. 

“They will earn the gratitude of 
every one of our fighting men by 
helping to get them: the weapons 
they need—now. | know they will do 
their part.” 

The greatest need is for scrap-iron 
and steel. Next in importance comes 
rubber. Old tires and tubes, rubbers 
and overshoes, garden hose, gloves, 
bathing caps, hot-water bottles, and 
other rubber articles, are greatly 
needed to make rubber for our 
armed forces. 

Rags are third on the list of vital 
materials. 

Pupils in the grades, junior highs, 
and high schools will be given a 
chance to volunteer for the junior 
army. Their first dutv will be to 
search their own basements, attics, 
and backyards for scrap. Then they 
will call on their neighbors. 


BRINGING IN THE SCRAP 


The boys and girls will bring in 
small articles to a central collection 
place. Each pupil will be credited 
with the amount he or she brings in. 

The scrap will then be sold to 
scrap dealers. In some communities, 
the money will be distributed to the 
pupils, in the form of War Savings 
Stamps. In other communities, the 
money will be used to buy athletic 
equipment for the schools. 

Members of the junior army will 
be asked to report articles of scrap 
which are too large to carry, such as 
machines, old bridges, abandoned 
railroad tracks. Donald M. Nelson, 
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director of the Wai Production 
Board, said: “We are going to have 
to take bridges which may or may 
not be used. But we won't take 
bridges or tracks that are useful to 
the war effort.” 

In next week’s issue and following 
issues, we shall keep you posted on 
the Get in the Scrap campaign. We 
shall report full details of the plan, 
and the methods used in 
schools to get good results. 


VO CORPS NEWS 


AVE you enrolled in the VQ 

Corps? Is your class planning 
to take part in the VQ program? 
What's your VQ—your Victory Quo- 
tient? 

Perhaps we should explain, for the 
benefit of readers who missed our 
first issue. The VQ Corps is an or- 
ganization, sponsored by this maga- 
zine, of pupils who wish to increase 
their knowledge about the war effort 
-so as to help win the war. The 
motto of the VQ Corps is “Knowl- 
edge for Victory.” 

To join the VQ Corps, you must 
make application through your 
teacher. Every pupil who enrolls re- 
ceives a red, white, and blue mem- 
bership card. On the back of this 
card there are spaces for keeping 
your weekly VQ record, and your 
average VQ each month. 

VQ Corps members test their 
knowledge each week by the Victory 
Quiz. In order to make a good score, 
you must first study the articles in 
this magazine. 

If your monthly VQ is satisfactory, 
your teacher will give you a VQ 
Award Stamp. to paste on your card. 
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Letter from 


LIMA, PERU 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I am an English girl, 13 years old, 
living in Peru. Although I go to school 
in Lima, I do not live there. My home 
is in the country at Santa Inez, about 
35 kilometers* from Lima. 

The school I go to is called Colegio 
Maria Alvarado. Colegio means school 
or college, and Maria Alvarado was a 
Peruvian poetess. 

My favorite subjects are gym, short- 
hand, algebra, and geometry. In gym 
class we play basketball (that’s my 
favorite), baseball, and volley ball. My 
hobbies are stamps, playing the piano, 
swimming, and reading. I have read 
many books during the holidays. Our 
school holidays last from January to 
the end of March. 

' The people of Peru have a great deal 
of fun at Carnival time. All day they 
throw water balloons and buckets of 
water at anyone who appears in the 
street. During Carnival, many of the 
children dress up as you do in the 
States at Hallowe'en. It is very inter- 
esting to watch the people dousing each 
other, and rubbing flour in their hair, 
so long as you don’t get treated with 
water and flour yourself. 

Your friend in Peru, 
—Marion Dugdale 
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Venezuela Hit Hard 
By Ship Shortage 


Venezuela, a nation that can pro- 
vide much oil for the United Nations, 
has been hard hit by the war. 

Venezuela exports petroleum, and 
imports nearly all her food and cloth- 
ing. Many oil tankers have been sunk 
by Axis U-boats, and other tankers 
have been transferred to the Far 
East. As a result, there is a shortage 
of tankers for Venezuela’s oil. 

Oil wells have been sealed be- 
cause of the lack of ships. The oil 
companies have laid off thousands of 
workers. For the first time, there is 
widespread unemployment in Vene- 
zuela. 

The shipping shortage has also re- 
duced Venezuela’s imports, and thus 
caused a food shortage. Many bak- 
eries have had to close, because there 
is not enough flour. Breakfast foods, 
canned goods, and smoked meats are 
scarce. 

President Isaias Medina Angarita 
is trying to develop Venezuela's own 
natural resources, so that the nation 
can supply itself with food and cloth- 
ing. He has employed dozens of 
United States experts to help solve 
the problem. 
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Argentina Neutral; 
Avoids Axis Break 


The United Nations lost a friend 
this summer, when Argentina’s Presi- 
dent Roberto Marcelino Ortiz died. 

President Ortiz had been sick and 
inactive since September 1940. Ra- 
mon Castillo, Acting President, had 
led the government during this time. 

Ortiz and Castillo differed in their 
political beliefs. Ortiz wanted Argen- 
tina to join with the other nations of 
the Americas, in resistance against 
the Axis. 

Castillo, on the other hand, wanted 
Argentina to pursue a neutral course 
between the United Nations and the 
Axis. He would not cooperate with 
the other American nations. He even 
refused to round up German Fifth 
Columnists in Argentina. 


CASTILLO BECOMES PRESIDENT 


After the death of Ortiz, Castillo 
became President, and took over 
complete control of the Argentine 
government. He steered Argentina 
on a course of maintaining relations 
with the Axis, as well as the United 
Nations. 

In August, Waldo Frank, a U. S. 
writer visiting Argentina, wrote in an 
article that the Argentine people 
were opposed to Castillo’s policies. 
President Castillo ordered that Mr. 
Frank be expelled from Argentina 
for writing this. Before Mr. Frank 
could leave, he was set upon and 
beaten up by Castillo followers. 

Argentina, like other American na- 
tions, has been hard hit by the war. 
Argentina has few ships. To make 
matters worse, she has refused to 
join in the American convoy plan, 
which protects shipping between the 
Americas. 

And so Argentina has been unable 
to export many of the products she 
grows. Quantities of flaxseed, for ex- 
ample, are piling up at her docks, 
because of the shipping shortage. 


Photo at left shows subway station 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Radios 
play tangos as passengers wait. 
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Photo above shows steeple of 11th- 
century Viking church. The architec- 
ture imitates prows of Viking boats. 


7 CANDINAVIA” was in ancient 
times the name of the king- 
dom of the Norsemen, or men 

of the North. These bold sea rovers, 

also called Vikings, carried out many 
invasions of Europe. They were such 


fierce warriors that the churchmen 
of Europe composed a_ special 
prayer: “From the fury of the Norse- 


men, good Lord, deliver us.’ 

By the 20th century, all this had 
changed. Scandinavia was divided 
into three small, peace-loving king- 
doms—Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark—with which we include a 
small nation near by—Finland In- 
stead of the Scandinavians bringing 
war to Europe, it is now the Euro- 
peans who bring war to the North- 
ern nations. 

Norway and Denmark have been 
conque ‘red by the Germans. Finland, 
which once was a good friend of the 
democracies, has fallen under Ger- 
man control. Of the four Northern 
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nations, only Sweden remains 
neutral. 

After the First World War, 
there was a food shortage in 
Germany. German children, 
whose health was damaged by 
undernourishment, were sent 
to Norway. The Norwegians 
took them in and fed them well 
until they regained their health. 

How did these German youths 
repay their Norwegian — friends? 
These very same Germans led and 
guided the Nazi troops who invaded 
Norway on April 9, 1940. 

The Germans wiped out Norway's 
elected government, and abolished 
all political parties except one—the 
party of Major Vidkun Quisling, a 
Norwegian traitor. Quisling was 
made the ruler of Norway. 


NORWAY FIGHTS THE NAZIS 

Norway's educational system was 
excellent before the invasion. The 
Germans tried to force the Nor- 
wegian teachers to teach Nazi doc- 
trines.* 

Many Norwegian boys and girls 
refused to attend the German-con- 
trolled schools, even though threat- 
ened with beatings and death. 

Norway is a mountainous, mari- 
time* country fringed with fiords 
and islands. Only 3 per cent of her 
land is arable.* Before the invasion, 
she relied on imports for food. Now 
her imports are cut, and Norwegians 
are going hungry. 

Norways main 
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ocean-fishing, fresh-water salmon 
fishing, whaling, lumbering, chem- 
icals and electric power. Now her 
fishing-boats are prohibited from 
putting out to sea—for fear that Nor- 
wegians will escape to Britain. The 
Germans are using all the chemical 
factories and power plants. 

Thousands of Norwegian patriots 
have been jailed, tortured and shot. 
But Norway fights on. Norwegians 
blink lights at night, to guide Brit- 
ish bombers. Using short-wave radio 
transmitters hidden in the forest, 
they inform the British of German 
troop movements. 

About 100 young Norwegians 
every month escape tc Britain and 
the United States, in order to fight 
with United Nations armies and air 
forces. “Little Norway,” a Nor- 
wegian training center in Canada, 
has graduated a larger air force than 
Norway ever had before. 


SURROUNDED SWEDEN 

Sweden is about the size of Cali- 
fornia. The land slopes from high 
mountains to the sea, and is criss- 
crossed with many rivers, falls, and 
rapids. Sweden is rich in water 
power, in coal, in minerals—copper, 
zinc, silver, gold, and above all iron. 

Sweden is surrounded by Axis- 
held territory, and trades with the 
Axis nations. Practically the entire 
Swedish output of iron ore, guns, 
timber and woodpulp goes to Ger- 
many. The farm products—wheat, 
flour, oats, potatoes, butter, and 
sugar—also are sent to Germany. In 
return, the Germans were supposed 
to send coal to Sweden, but they 
sent very little. 

Although Sweden is neutral, her 
government has granted several 
favors to the Germans. German 
troops and war supplies have been 
sent across Sweden to Germany's 
ally, Finland. German pilots who 
make forced landings in Sweden are 
allowed to return to Germany. 


The Commandos strike again, and 
destroy German supplies! Photo 
taken at Vaagso Island, Norway. 
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“Land of the Midnight Sun”: at 
North Cape, Europe’s northernmost 
point, the sun shines for months. 


Yet the people of Sweden are not 
on the side of the Axis. The Swedes 
have much sympathy and admira- 
tion for the Norwegians. A cam- 
paign to recruit Swedes to fight 
against Russia was a failure. 


RESISTANCE IN DENMARK 


Denmark is a small nation, half 
the size of Maine, and with a popu- 
lation of less than four million. Yet, 
before the German invasion, this na- 
tion of scientific farmers provided 
food for 12 million people outside of 
Denmark. The chief farm products, 
butter, ham, eggs, and cheese, were 
sold mainly in Britain. 

Now the Germans have stolen 
Denmark’s food. Today even butter 
and milk are rationed in Denmark. 

The Danish farmers cannot get 
fodder or artificial fertilizer, which 
were formerly imported. Danish 
cows give little milk now, and are 
so hungry that they eat dirt. The 
Germans slaughtered 50 per cent of 
Denmark’s pigs, 12 per cent of the 
cattle, 60 per cent of the chickens. 

The Danes can no longer import 
eoal, and must depend on weak 
peat* fires. They lack clothing. Dis- 
eases and colds are widespread, 
while Danish hospitals are used en- 
tirely for wounded German soldiers. 

But the Danes’ spirit is not broken, 
and they still resist the Germans. 


FINLAND JOINS THE AXIS 


The Finns call their nation Suomi, 
or Swampland. It was at first a wil- 
derness of forests and lakes. Through 
centuries of struggle against harsh 
natural surroundings, the Finns be- 
came a tough, sturdy people. They 
developed agriculture, and built 
factories. Their vast forests were one 
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of the woodpiles of Europe, and 
lumbering became chief industry. 
Finland was known throughout 
the world as a well-managed, honest 
republic. The Finns bought and 
read more books, in proportion to 
population, than any other nation. 
This was Finland up tq 1939. In 
November of that year, war broke 
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out between Russia and Finland. 
The Russians said that the purpose 
of the war was to protect Leningrad 
(see map) against a possible attack 
from Finland. 

Most Americans sympathized with 
Finland against the Russians. 

Russia won the war, and, a year 
later, the Germans invaded Russia. 
Finland joined in the attack. The 
Finns said that they were fighting 
merely to regain their old frontiers. 

But the Finnish troops reached 
their old frontiers, passed them, and 
continued to fight against our ally, 
Russia. ' 

Why does Finland continue in the 
war aganst Russia? The answer is 
that Germany has gained control of 
the Finnish Army and the Finnish 
government. The people of Finland 
face a famine this winter. They want 
peace, but their Axis masters will 
not let them have it. 
eT aa ee. waite 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following three statements. Score 5 points 
each. Total 15. 





1. When inflation comes, the prices otf food. clothes, 
rent and other things (a) goes up; (b) goes down; (c) 
remains the same as it was 30 years before. 

2. Fuel oil will be rationed because (a) there is a 
shortage of ships; (b) pipe lines are being scrapped 
to make steel; (c) not enough men can be hired to 
work the oil wells; (d) the people are hoarding it. 

3. In the part of the World War that is being waged 
in China, the Chinese armies are now (a) hopelessly 
beaten; (b) turning the tables on the Japanese; (c) 
withdrawing to India to help in the Indian independ- 
ence movement. 


My score —___ 
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2 WINNING THE WAR 

Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following three statements. Score 12 points 
each. Total 24. 
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1. “Get in the Scrap” Campaign, starting Oct. 5, will Al, 
enlist pupils in (a) the U. S. Marines; (b) the salvage MAP QUIZ—SCANDINAVIA 


drive; (c) the Red Cross; (d) the VQ Corps. Note the numbers on above outline map of Scan- 
») 


2. In making steel, U. S. mills use 50 per cent pig dinavia and surrounding waters. Opposite each 
iron and an equal amount of (a) old rags; (b) coke; number below write the name of the country or 
(c) scrap steel; (d) tires and tubes. water represented. Score 2 points each. Total 16. 
What country? 

What country? —_____ 
What country? 

What country? 
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My score , 
) What ocean? 


What gulf? 
What sea? 
What gulf? 
AVIATION My score 


Check the answer which correctly completes 
each of the following three statements. Score 10 


points each. Total 30. 5 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
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The German air force is called the (a) Blitzkrieg; Mark T in front of each true statement; F in front 
b) Luftwaffe; (c) Panzer; (d) Sky Dragons. of the false one. Score 5 points each. Total 15. 
2. In 1907, the U. S. Army paid $25,000 for the plane 1. ___. Many of Venezuela’s oil wells have been 
designed by (a) the Wright Brothers; (b) Charles sealed. 
Lindbergh: (c) Thomas A. Edison; (d) Cyrus H. 2. ___. President Castillo of Argentina wants his 
= McCormick. country to join the United Nations in the war 
= 3. The Spitfire is (a) an American plane; (b) a 3. Argentina's trade with other countries is 
= British tank; (c) a British plane; (d) a British anti- flourishing. 
= aircraft gun. My score __~ 
Z My score ___ My total score vQ 
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THEME ARTICLE, STORY 
TELL OF SCANDINAVIA 


The second article in our Theme Series (pages 6 and 7) 
presents the contrasting positions of the four Scandinavian 
countries in this global « war. 

The reasons for German occupation of Scandinavia will 
be better understood by pupils if they will study the map. 
Control of the coast of Norway provides Hitler with a 
springboard for an attack on Great Britain. While the Ger- 
mans hold the Norwegian coastline, they have a base of 
— against Allied shipping lines to Russia. Last, and 
far from least, occupation of Denmark and Norway safe- 
guards Germany’s supply of Swedish iron ore and opens up 
ill the rich resources of Scandinavia. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A brief survey of the history of each Scandinavian country 
will give pupils a clue to the toughness and determination 
of Scandinavian resistance to the Nazis. The class might be 
livided into four groups, and each group assigned to take 
up more thoroughly the historical background of one nation. 

Denmark ruled Norway for more than 400 years. She was 
forced to cede Norway to Sweden by the Peace of Kiel in 
1814. Pupils will be interested to discover that Denmark has 
been at war- with Prussia before, in 1864, and at that time 
lost the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein to her enemy. 
Denmark was the first nation to abolish the slave trade; a 
world leader in the cooperative movement; and among the 
first nations to establish old age pensions, compensation for 
illness, and the right to join unions. 

Norway did not gain her independence from the Swedes 
until. 1905. The Norwegian form of government will provide 
civics classes with material for discussion. It is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and its parliament is known as the Storting. 

Sweden’s government is a limited hereditary monarc shy, 
with a king, cabinet, and parliament (the Riksdag). Pupils 
may be assigned to write thumbnail sketches of two famous 
Swedes who contributed much to modern civilization: Carl 
von Linné, scientist and botanist; and Alfred Nobel, inventor 
of dynamite and founder of the annual Nobel prizes. 

Finland has had a long history as a vassal state. She was 
under Swedish rule for six centuries until seized by Russia 
in 1809. She did not gain her independence from Russia 
until 1917. 

Class discussion may be built on the contributions the 
ancient Norsemen made to European civilization. Their 
merchant vessels stimulated commerce between the regions 
they touched, and this helped break down the isolation of 
the early Middle Ages. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think Sweden is really neutral? Give reasons 

for your answer. 


2. Do you think Finland should continue to fight against 
Russia at the present time? Why or why not? 


Fact Questions 


1. How did the German youths repay the Norwegians 
who had cared for them as children? 

2. How did the Norwegians get most of their food before 
the war? 

3. Name some of the ways in which Norwegian patriots 
resist the Nazis. 

4. What happens to German pilots who make forced 
landings in Sweden? 
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VQ Increases Interest in War. Effort 
Write for Your Free Kit Today 


“The VQ plan appears to be a splendid one to in- 
crease boys’ and girls’ interest in the war effort.” This 
was the comment of one of the first teachers to write 
for a VQ Kit. We wish to add that while this is the 
main purpose of VQ, the plan also has value as a 
teaching aid—in giving pupils an extra incentive to 
study the magazine carefully. 

If you have not yet written for your free VQ Kit, 
we urge that you do so today. This, of course, places 
you under no obligation of any kind. 


HOW TO GET VQ KIT 

Write to VQ Corps, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d 
St.. New York, N. Y. Be sure to state the number of 
your pupils who are taking part. We will send you, 
free of charge, a VQ Kit containing these items, 
printed in red, white and blue: 
. A membership card for each pupil. 
. A supply of VQ monthly award stamps. 
A classroom record chart, which can be posted 
on the blackboard or wall. 


How VQ Works. After the pupils have finished the 
Victory Quiz (page 8) each week, their scores are en- 
tered on the back of the membership cards. 

At the end of each month, the weekly scores are 
averaged, giving each pupil's VQ for that month. 
Award stamps are then presented to those pupils who 
merit them. We leave the question of standards in 
iwaiding the stamps to your judgment. They may be 
awarded to the top 20 per cent. 
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Note—If you have not yet received your cards, we 
suggest that you keep a temporary record of this 
week’s scores. 


5. What is the Finnish name for Finland? 


NEXT WEEK! The Low Countries. The story of Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg under Nazi rule. 


SNOW TREASURE—pp. 12, 13 

Junior Scholastic’s. Gold Seal is awarded to outstanding 
new juvenile books, carefully selected for their literary merit 
and story value. Snow Treasure has both these qualifications, 
plus timeliness, for it is founded on an actual happening of 
two winters ago. Pupils will be inspired by this exciting story 
of children who loved their country. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What would have happened if the Norwegian gold 
had fallen into Nazi hands? 

2. In what ways do you think you and your classmates 
could best serve your country if it was invaded? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is a ford? 

2. What is bullion? 

3. How much did the bullion amount to in Americas 
dollars? 

4. What was the name of the German army private whe 
ve on the children? 

Why did Peter throw a snowball at the German Com 

Peck 

6. How did Peter escape from the Nazi barracks? 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe President Roosevelt should take action 
against the high cost of living, if Congress failed to do so? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Why is Chuhsien the best base for bombing Japan? 

8. Do you believe there should be a nationwide rationing 
of gasoline? Why or why not? 

4. Name some of the ways in which your family can 
avoid wasting food. 

5. What would happen if Rommel’s forces were able to 
capture the Suez Canal? 

6. Should voters in some states be required to pay a poll 
tax? Give reasons for your answer. 

Fact Questions 
1. What does “inflation” mean? 


2. How much has the cost of living increased since 


January, 1941? 

3. What is the meaning of “parity”? 

4. Who are the Sky Dragons? 

5. Name four items on the ration list. 

6. What were the two purposes of Rommel’s offensive in 
Egypt this summer? 

7. What is a poll tax? 


GET IN THE SCRAP—p. 4 


The Conservation Division of the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C., has published a stimulating booklet en- 
titled Get In the Scrap. It has been endorsed by the United 
States Office of Education. Briefly and thoroughly, it de- 
scribes the new plan for the organization of American school 
children into a junior army for the purpose of salvage col- 
lection. There are ample suggestions as to how this plan 
may be carried out, and a directory gives the name and ad- 
dress of the Executive Secretary of each state’s Salvage 

* Committee. 
Discussion Questions 

1. How would you suggest the money received for scrap 
be used by your school? 

2. Why is it necessary to use scrap rubber for war pro- 
duction needs instead of using raw rubber? 

Fact Questions 

1. What is the percentage of pig iron and scrap steel 
used in making steel? 

2. What should be done about articles of scrap too large 
to carry? Name some of these articles. 
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8. Who is the director of the War Production Board? 
4. What kind of scrap is needed most by the war effort? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 

1. How do Marian Dugdale’s school holidays compare 
with your own? 

2. How did Ortiz and Castillo differ in their political 
beliefs? 

3. How has the war affected Argentine shipping? 

4. Why do you think Argentina refused to join the Ameri- 
can convoy plan? 
Fact Questions 

1. Why was Waldo Frank ordered to leave Argentina? 

2. What factors have caused the present unemployment 
of oil field workers in Venezuela? 

3. Who is the president of Venezuela? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why was Governor Berkeley anxious to keep the gt 
ernment of Virginia out of the hands of the people? 

2. Why was Berkeley glad there were “no free schools in 
Virginia or printing. . .”? 

3. How did Berkeley's way of governing resemble a 
present-day dictatorship? 
Fact Questions 
What was the Virginia assembly called? 
To what social class did Bacon belong? 
Was Bacon’s rebellion a success? 
What put an end to the rebellion? 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS—p. 11 


This new department, which will appear from time to 
time in Junior Scholastic, will describe the latest develop- 
ments in the fields of science and medicine. It should be of 
special interest, not only to science classes, but to all students 
who realize that scientific discoveries have a direct bearing 
on everyday life. 
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Fact Questions 

1. What is a “digester”? 

2. How long does rubber reclaiming take? 
. Where is the new milkweed cro being planted? 
. Why are life jackets no longer filled with kapok? 
5. How can milkweed fiber be used in flying suits? 
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Answers to Victory Quiz, page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: a, b, b. 
WINNING THE WAR: b, c. 
AVIATION: b, a, « 





Please enter my order for: 
and send me 


Name 


SCHOLASTIC Magazines—430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


NOW 30c a Term (in orders of 2 or more) 


: weekly copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC [] Semester 


_. copies of the Teachers Edition (One Teacher Edition 
desk copy with weekly lesson plans supplied with each order of 10 or more.) 


MAP QUIZ: Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Arctic, Bothnia, Baltic, 
Finland. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: T, F, F. 


(School Year Coming Next Week 

BIB & TUCK—“Bib’s Second Front.” 
How Bib and Tuck organize their Sal- 
vage Drive. 





School____ 


ENGLISH FEATURE—“The Pied 





Grade and Subject____ 


¢ Piper’—An excerpt from the scenario of 
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the thrilling motion picture. 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA—“John 





i iinniniinds — 


Peter Zenger, Pioneer of the Freedom 
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Mail Today and Your Students Won't Miss A Single Issue 


of the Press.” 
WINNING THE WAR-—Further de- 


parece tails of the junior army for salvage. 
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Education and War 


National Institute on Education 
And the War Met at Washington 


HE schools and colleges of America 

must see that every boy and girl 

has been given a specific education 
for military or civilian participation in 
the war effort.” 

This challenge was made to five hun- 
dred delegates assembled in Washing- 
ton August 28 to 31 for the National 
Institute on Education and the War, in 
a speech delivered by Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General of the 
War Department’s Services of Supply. 

Out of the conference grew the real- 
ization that the schools must take im- 
mediate curricular adjustments. A com- 
mittee of delegates, taking cognizance 

President’s request “that every 

house become a service center 
.vi wie home front,” drew up. a state- 
ment of recommendations calling for 
closer correlation between the schools 
and the war effort. 

The committee recommended “that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, ex- 
tra-curricular, health service, and com- 
munity service programs.” Specifically, 
the schools should provide for mathe- 
matics courses relating to 
navigation, mechanized warfare, and 
industry; courses in physics stressing 
particularly the fundamentals of mech- 
anics, heat, radio, photography and 
electricity; industrial arts; auto-mechan- 
ics; health; home economics; social 
studies, with emphasis on war aims 
and issues and actual experience in 
community undertakings; special study 
of the armed and pre- flight 
training. 

Emphasis was placed on adequate 
public school teaching of physics and 
mathematics in order to speed the 
training of men for the Army and Naval 
air forces by Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. 
Kuter, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Army Air Forces, and by Capt. A. W. 


aviation, 


forces, 


Radford, director of training, United 
States Navy, in speeches before the 
delegates. 


The committee further recommended 
extra-curricular programs to provide 
for (a) nutritional school lunches: 
(b) assembly programs emphasizing 
the importance of the individual in the 
defense of the United States: (c) 
war activities by youth organizations; 
and (d) student councils or other sim- 
ilar democratic organizations 
training through participation. 

The Institute was organized by the 
U.S. Office of Education, under the 
general direction of William D. Bout- 
well, Director of Information. The ses- 
sions were held at the American Uni- 
versity campus. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


BOOKS 


America in a World at War, by Wil- 
liam B. Brown, Maxwell Stewart, and 
Walter E. Myer (Silver, Burdett, 
$1.80). A valuable book for young 
people, aiming to give life and meaning 
to America’s war effort. Beginning with 
Stephen Benet’s inspiring “Creed for 
Americans,” it summarizes the history, 
purposes, and forces of the nation at 
war. Useful as senior or junior high 
school text. 

Campus and Classroom, by Alfred 
T. Hill (Harper & Brothers, $1.52). A 
collection of stories, essays, and excerpts 
from novels and biographies on phases 
of school life, with exercises, by author 
of “Design for Reading” series in last 
year’s Scholastic. 

Famous in Their Twenties, by Char- 
lotte Himber ( Association Press, $1.50). 
Sketches of ten successful people who 
found fame early. 

Focus on Learning, by Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. (American Council on Edu- 
cation, $2.00). Final report to Commit- 
tee on Motion Pictures in Education by 
director of Motion Picture Project. De- 
tailed findings, valuable appendices. 

Health in the World of Work, by 
Jesse Feiring Williams and Delbert 
Oberteuffer (McGraw-Hill, $1.96). A 
textbook approaching problems of phys- 
ical fitness and safety from vocational 
angle. No reference to war. 


Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures; -A_ Descriptive Encyclopedia 
(American Council on Education, 


$3.00). Prepared for Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education. About 500 
suitable films appraised. 

Youth in the CCC: Kenneth Holland 
and Frank Emest Hill .(American 
Council on Education, $2.25). An ap- 
praisal based on five years of study, 
presented for non- technical readers. 

Youth Looks at Science and War 
(Science Service and Penguin Books, 
25c). Forty high school winners in Sci- 
ence Service’s talent search present 
their ideas on how science can help win 
the war 











TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


Teacher-friends and former users of Scho- 
lastic Publications will be interested to 
know of the establishment of WORLD 
WEEK, our new 24-page publication for 
sociel studies, current events and world 
history classes of grades 8, 9, and 10. 
A free copy of it will be sent on request 
to any user of SCHOLASTIC or JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. WORLD WEEK subscribers 
may likewise secure copies of its sister 
publications. Teachers are asked to spread 
the news among their colleagues. 























PAMPHLETS 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces five new resource 
units (30c each, Washington, D. C.): 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teach- 
ing American Youth to Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy's Way of 
Life; by Smith, Negley and Bush. 

The American Family: The Problems 
of Family Relations Facing American 
Youth; Burgess and Baumgartner. 

Agriculture: Teaching Youth about 
the Problems of the Farmer and Rural 
America; Christensen, Clark and Knapp. 

Crime: The -Causes and Extent of 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment; Sellin and Buse 

Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World: Democratic Planning for Full 
Employment; Hansen and Leamer. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Council for Social Studies definitely will 
be held in New York, November 26-28. 


What Does the War Mean to You? 
by Gabriel R. Mason, Louis J. Walinsky 
and Edward L. Sard. (Social Studies 
Pub. Co., New York, 15c). Effective 
pamphlet for students ae their 
personal contribution anc responsibility 
to the war effort. 

You Too Can Fly! by Grover J. 
Dunkleberg (Piper Aircr aft Corp., Lock 
Haven, Pa., 10c). A brief but practical 
pamphlet for civilians who want to learn 
the technique of flying. Simple instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

Federa! Aid for Education, pamphlet 
issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. NEA Research Division brings 
up to date the facts concerning federal 
aid as part of concerted movement to 
secure enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation. 

New Tools for Teaching (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York) announces 
films, radio transcripts and pamphlets 
on Civil Liberties, Food and Health, 
Education, Inflation, Post-War Planning, 
Consumer Cooperation, Consumers’ 
Buying Problems, Credit Unions, and 
other subjects. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (10c each, 
Public Affairs Committee, New York): 

Vitamins for Health, by Henry Bor- 
sook and William Huse. A condensation 
of a book, with some revisions, for non- 
professional readers who want an easy 
guide to knowledge of vitamins. (No. 
69) 

What's Happening to Our Constitu- 
tion, by Robert E. Cushman. How the 
Constitution has been modernized by 
the Supreme Court through growth 
rather than change. Text of Constitu- 
tion included. (No. 70) 
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Says One Enthusiastic 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC User ... and 
THOUSANDS AGREE WITH HER 


(T HAS WORKED WONDERS 
FOR MY TEACHING-! 





é @ Read What Enthusiastic Users Say 


bd 
. ¢* « e POPULAR 


“My Class has become very en- 
thusiastic over JUNIOR SCHOL- 
ASTIC, lt has worked wonders 
in the current events class.” 
—C. E., Wisconsin 


e UNDERSTANDING NEWS 
“JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has 
been invaluable in stimulating 
interest and developing under- 
standing of world events.” 

—E. O. M., New Jersey 


e ee IMPROVES READING 
“I have found JUNIOR SCHOL- 


ASTIC most valuable in teach- 
ing reading skills. Pupils 
eagerly await each issue. 

—E. M. F., Maryland 





FREE WAR HANDBOOK 





if you will re- 
turn your con- 
firmation order 
card this week 
we will send 
you without 
charge a copy 
of SCHOLASTIC 
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PUBLICATION’S 
new War Handbook THE WAR 


FOR FREEDOM. It contains 64 
pages of maps, photos and facts. 


e © © PARENTS APPROVE 


“Many of the parents approved’ 


of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC be- 
cause they like to read it also. 
It is enjoyed by all.” 

—P. E. N., Louisiana 


e e « FOR GEOGRAPHY 
“JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC greatly 


aids me in teaching geography 
to my classes. The class enjoys 
each issue.” 


—H. C. H., North Carolina 


COMPLETE 


“It is a very complete classroom 
magazine. I have used various 
papers and found none so satis- 
factory.” 

—M. J.. Virginia 
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TWIce 


As Many Chose 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
was used by twice as 
many teachers and pu- 
pils the second semester 
of the past year as the 
first semester of the pre- 
vious year. FASTEST 
growing in its field. 








Mail Your Confirmation 
Order Card Today 


Seevices for Junior Scholastic Readers 


®© GRADED PERIODICALS ® MAGAZINE PLAN SERVICE 


Scholastic 








For Grades 


10-11-12 


For Grades 


8-9-10 


A special plan — initiated by 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 1932— 
provides general magazines for your 
classroom reading table at low rates 
available only to subscribers. 
Teacher users of JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC have a choice of 27 leading 
magazines such as Harpers, Atlantic 
Monthly, Asia, Current History, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, etc., at the special 
50c and $1.00 a semester rates 
available only to subscribers. 




















PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
FROM U.S. HISTORY 


NATHANIEL BACON (1647-1676) 


Defender of the ae ay ae aes ae 
se C TILITY OF TH LE, | 
People’s Rights Dor Acur THE KKK] GOVERNOR SOUGHT TO QUIET f 
Td} : - Og THEM BY ORDERING ANEW & 
~ ty ed ba WAS ONE OF THOSE ELECTED. 
So spoke Governor Sir William Berke: : 





ep 1 p> me 
ley, a bitter opponent of government m7 coo ’ ‘Gj | 
. Ww 
by the people. He filled the assembly 
--House of Burgesses--with his friends 
and refused to call another election. 

















In 1676 the frontier settlers were [Reto a M Ae ipa $) 
angered by the Governor's refusal to a 7 ls ( a 
protect them from raiding Indians. a a i oe Y “ pha oe : 
These settlers found a leader in 29- = PR gear mcagy anseggeg bir he . 
'yeor-old Nathaniel Bacon, an educated ABACON THEN RAISED HIS OW BACON GOT THE ASSEMBLY TO’ 


ARMY AND ROUTED THE INDIANS. | | PASS FAIRER LAWS. BUT WHEN 
and well-to-do planter. Bacon was de- | THE ANGRY GOVERNOR PROMPTLY SET| | THE GOVERNOR AGAIN DELAYED HIS 
termined to protect the settlers from | OUT WITH 300 MEN TO ARREST BACON.| | COMMISSION, BACON USED FORCE. 
the Indians, and also force the Gover- | 


nor to change his policies. 

























NOT TO HARM A HAIR ON Your 
HONOR'S HEAD! | CAME FORA ¢ 
COMMISSION! A COMMISSION J 
| WiLL HAVE BEFORE 7 
( LEAVE! 
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GBEFUSED A COMMISSION, BACON COMMANDED HIS MEN” 


TO AIM THEIR MUSKETS AT THE NERVOUS ASSEMBLY 
MEMBERS IN THE UPPER WINDOWS OF THE STATE HOUSE! 





Ms “APY Fk “ 
ws, OMMissiOn AND WARS 
PT Up, SUT THE GOVERNO 
mm ~<* BACON AND HIS 
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BACON'S MEN R 
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ETURNED AND CAPTURED N A hatin has ONIN, 
JAMESTOWN. BUT BACON DIED SOON AFTER, | | UT “BACON'S REBELLION “DID NOT FAIL. THE GOVERNOR'S 
AND THE REBELLION COLLAPSED. MANY OF || BRUTALITY CAUSED KING CHARLES IL OF ENGLAND TO RECALL 


HIS FOLLOWERS WERE HANGED AS TRAITORS. HIM IN DISGRACE. THE PEOPLE CELEBRATED WITH BONFIRES / 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 





(DOCK-trin). Belief or 
principle which is taught by a certain 
nation, church, or group of people. 
Latin doctrina, from docere, meaning to 
teach. 


doctrine 


maritime (MARE-i-time). Bordering 
on or situated near the sea. Latin mari- 
timus, from mare, meaning the sea. 

abolish (uh-BAHL-ish). Do away 


with; put an end to. 
arable (AIR-a-bl). Fit for plowing. 
Latin arabilis, from arare, to plow. 


peat (PEET). A kind of turf, made 
of partly rotted moss and plants, which 
is Wied and used for fuel. 

kroner (KRO-ner). Danish or Nor- 
wegian silver coin, worth about 45 cents 
in ordinary times. 

bullion (BULL-yon). Lumps or bars 
of gold or silver. 

kilometer (KILL-uh-me-tr). A dis- 
tance equal to 1,000 meters, or 3280.8 
feet. 

fiord (FEE-yord). Also spelled 
fjord. Narrow inlet of the sea between 
high banks or rocks. 

reinforce (ree-in-FORCE). Strength- 
en with new force or materials. 
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1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 


securely to your entry 


Read These Rules Carefully 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant 








SPORTS 


Start ‘Em Young 


What's the earliest age at which 
you can star in sports? Eleven years? 
Twelve years? Here are some sports 
stars whose ages will amaze you: 

Golfer Bobby Dawson, six years 
old, of New York, has a hole-in-one 
to his credit. Four-year-old John 
Zager, of Chicago, entered the na- 
tional championship bowling tourna- 
ment a year ago and bowled a strike. 

Officials of the Sunset Ridge Coun- 
try Club were a bit startled when 
Marilene Bauer showed up at the 
Women’s Western Amateur Golf 
Tournament as the contestant from 
Aberdeen, S. D. She is eight. 

In tennis the boy wonder is ten- 
year-old John Koliba, of Hamtramck, 
Mich., whose brilliant play has 
amazed the experts. Ronald Riba, 
also ten, of Chicago, is a dead shot 
with a rifle. And then there’s that 
shark in the water, Edwin Lennox, 
Jr., of Edgewater Beach, Chicago. 
He’s just three! 


Players’ Hobbies 


What are the hobbies of those 
lucky people who play for a living? 
Baseball players, for example. 

Well, stamp-savers among profes- 
sional players include the Giants’ 
Mickey Witek and Harry Feldman. 
Dixie Walker, of the Dodgers, 
relaxes by poring over arithmetic 
books. His teammate, Pee Wee 
Reese, still shoots marbles on his car- 
pet. Cincinnati's Bert Haas is the 
inventor and manufacturer of several 
woodworking puzzles. 

Jack Kraus, who plays on one of 
the Dodger farm teams, keeps a pet 
rattlesnake. 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“MOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama: The Magnificent Am- 
bersons. Mrs. Miniver. Pride of the 
Yankees. The Pied Piper. Wake Is- 
land. Tales of Manhattan. 

Light and Good: Pardon My Sarong. 
Holiday Inn. The Major and the Minor. 

Full-Length Disney Feature: Bambi. 

Aviation Drama: Desperate Journey. 
Wings and_the Woman. 
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HAT‘'S NEW IN 
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Reclaiming Rubber 


We hunt through our garages, 
attics and cellars for old rubber mats 
and inner tubing, worn out raincoats 
and hot water bags, sneakers and 
rubber bones. How is this old rub- 
ber changed into new rubber? 

All the scrap rubber is sent to a 
reclaiming plant First it is cut up 
into tiny pieces which are sifted past 
magnets. These draw out any nails 
or chips of iron. Then the pieces are 
dumped into a “digester’—a tank 
filled with strong soda which eats 
into the scrap rubber and removes 
the free sulfur. Then oils from coal 
tar are added to soften the rubber. 
After that, the reclaimed rubber is 
rinsed in water sprays, and then it is 
squeezed jnto heavy sheets and 
rolled up in bales. 

Reclaiming takes about 10 hours. 
One hundred pounds of crude rub- 
ber can be reclaimed from 140 
pounds of inner tubing, or from 165 
pounds of bathing caps and shoes, or 
from 175 pounds of old hot water 
bags. Five old overshoes_ give 
enough rubber for an army raincoat. 


Uses for Milkweed 


Farmers have always found milk- 
weed annoying. It was just a weed 
that got in the way and did no good 
whatever. But today, farmers are 
being paid to plant free milkweed 
seed in the barren lands of upper 
Michigan. 

The reason for this startling turn 
of events is that the silky floss in the 
pod of the milkweed plant has found 
a use in war. Formerly we filled life 
jackets with kapok—a light, silky 
fiber from the seeds of the tree cot- 
ton of Java. But exports from Java 
are cut off. 

Milkweed fiber has been found to 
be as good as kapok. It floats on 
water — and so makes life jackets 
float. 

Milkweed fiber is also being used 
in lining for flying suits. It is as 
warm as wool, but only one-sixth as 
heavy. 
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WE'RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 
Se 
—— 

Climb aboard, buddy! There’s a Navy 
job waiting for the young man who 
has the strength and build and keen- 
eyed alertness to handle it. Maybe 
you're too young now. But the whole 
future of a victorious new America 
may be waiting for you and your pals 
to take over... when you're ready. 

All we ask is that you be FIT! The 
mighty America to come needs cham- 
pions to run it. And you must prepare 
for champion performance now. Do it 
by training! 

Yes, follow a regular training pro- 
gram daily! Get plenty of fresh air and 
sleep and exercise. Keep clean. Eat 
“‘three squares” a day — the nourish- 
ing, body-building foods athletes eat. 








EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
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Get off to a good start tomorrow 
morning with Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions.” Help yourself to a big 
bowlful of these crisp whole wheat 
flakes with lots of milk and fruit. 

Here’s champion nourishment for 
you, including all the well known es- 
sential food values of choice whole 
wheat. And here’s a champion flavor 
that makes training fun! Every morn- 
ing eat this “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,’ Wheaties. It’s a ‘‘right’”” break- 
fast for a future champion like you. 
Get some Wheaties now. They’re 
made by General Mills. 

Special offer! Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers. Yours for only 10c and 
one Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send today to Wheaties, Dept. 
957, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


reakfast of 


Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are 
registered trade marks of Genera! Mills, Inc. 
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SNOW TREASURE 


HERE never was such a win- 
T ter for snow! ... From one end 

of Norway to the other, people 
talked of the snow. They only 
stopped talking of it when the threat 
of German invasion drove it from 
their minds. Then they remembered 
it again and used it to help them. 


The fiords of Norway were dotted 
with ice that winter of 1940. The 
black water, flowing too fast to 
freeze, formed an open highway to 
the sea. On a twisting arm of Riswyk 
Fiord, known as the Snake, the 
Cleng Peerson rode at anchor. 

Peter Lundstrom, seeing it. there, 
could not believe his eyes. The 
Cleng Peerson was a fishing boat 
belonging to his Uncle Victor, and 
usually at this time of year it was 
far out to sea. 

Uncle Victor was home when 
Peter reached there, but he was not 
his usual carefree self. He and 
Peter's father were deep in low- 
voiced conversation. Peter had never 
see his father look so worried. Was 
it because the Nazis had taken Po- 
land? Was there something wrong at 
Father's bank? 

He could not restrain his curiosity, 
and later at night he crept down- 
stairs to listen at the door behind 
which the two men talked. 
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Illustration by Mary Rearie 


Peter's snowball hit the Commandant on the ear. 


A Report on the New Book 
By Marie McSwigan 


“They'll never get our gold!” he 
heard his father say. “Not an ounce 
of it!” 

“How much does it amount to 
now?” That was Uncle Victor speak- 
ing. 

“It's bullion,* of course,” Mr. 
Lundstrom replied. “More than thir- 
teen tons.” Peter was banker’s son 
enough to know that bullion is gold 
before it is made into money. Thir- 
teen tons amounted to more than 
nine million U. S. dollars! Peter 
gasped. The men heard him. 

“Peter! Get back to bed!” His 
father’s voice was harsh. 

“Wait a minute, Lars,” said Uncle 
Victor. “Peter's nearly thirteen. It's 
Peter and others his age who can 
save our gold. Look, Peter, how 
many children over ten in Riswyk 
School?” 

“About thirty-eight,” Peter an- 
swered. 

“Do you think you children could 
make the twelve-mile trip on your 
sleds from Riswyk to the Snake? Do 
you think you wouldn't mind if you 
met an enemy with a gun on the 
way? Do you think you could keep 
from saying anything 
that would hurt your 
country no matter what 
that enemy did to you?” 

Peter knew he could 
do all these things. Un- 
cle Victor seemed satis- 
fied and went on to tell 
him of the plan. 

The gold was in brick 
form now, hidden in a 
secret cave. The chil- 
dren were to each take 
seventy-five pounds of 
bullion — about four 
bricks — on their sleds. 
When they reached the 
Snake, they were to look 
for a place where there 
were two fallen trees. 
Between’ these trees 
they would bury their 
bricks in the snow, and 
over the top of each pile 
they would build a 


snowman. 
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Jumor Scholastic 
agazine 


GOLD 
SEAL 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S Gold 
Seal is awarded to E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, publishers 
of Snow Treasure. 








At night, Uncle Victor and his 
ship’s mate would dig out the buried 
gold and load it aboard the C 
Peerson. When it was all loaded, 
they would take it to the United 
States for safekeeping. 

“You see, Peter,” his father ex- 
explained, “there may be a German 
invasion. We don’t want Norwegian 
gold to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Uncle Victor believes the 
Nazis would never suspect you chil- 
dren of carrying the bullion.” 


Tue invasion came not many 
weeks later. German parachute 
troops landed in Norway. At all the 
seaports, German soldiers and ma- 
rines poured out of merchant ships 
in the harbors. There were grey-clad 
Nazi soldiers at Riswyk Fiord. 

“On your sleds, children,” Uncle 
Victor directed. “There's not a day 
to lose.” 

Their first sight of German sol- 
diers frightened them a little. But 
they conquered their fears. Soon the 
Germans grew so used to the sleds 
that they did not so much as look 
at them. There was one exception— 
a tow-headed young man in a pri- 
vate’s uniform. He looked enviously 
after Peter, as if he, too, would like 
to be sled-riding. 

So the gold kept spilling down the 
mountain, thousands and thousands 
of kroner* of bullion every day. Two 
teams would go out one morning 
and two teams the following day. 
On every sled was more gold than 
any of the children had ever seen 
before. 

But there was a new danger, too. 
One of the girls, Helga, told Peter: 
“Someone's been watching us for the 
last week from the bushes by the 
snowmen. I'm frightened.” 

Almost six weeks had passed. The 
last of the gold was on its way down 
and Uncle Victur intended to sail 
as soon as it was loaded. 
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Late one afternoon Peter was un- 
loading his sled near the Snake. As 
he began to make his snowman, he 
heard the noise—a soft sound like 
breathing. He looked up into a pair 
of blue eyes. 

Their owner was wearing the uni- 
form of a German soldier. It was the 
tow-headed private! 

Then Peter had another surprise. 
The brush behind the soldier parted 
and Uncle Victor sprang out, with 
Rolls, the mate, right behind him. 
They grabbed the soldier, gagged 
him before he could cry out. They 
carried him to the Cleng Peerson. 

The very last of the gold came 
down the next day. Peter and the 
others had just buried it under the 
snowmen when they saw the com- 
pany of Germans coming over the 
hill. 

“We're searching for a German in- 
fantryman,” the Commandant an- 
nounced. “Have any of you seen a 
man in these woods?” 

Of course there was no answer. 
The Commandant repeated his ques- 
tion in a loud voice, but met with 
the same silence. In a fury, he kicked 
at once of the snowman. 

“Down you go!” he shouted. “Just 
as all those who oppose the Fuehrer 
go down!” 

In another moment he would stub 
his toe against the bullion. Peter 
thought fast. Then he gathered a 
handful of snow, rolled it into a ball, 
and threw it. It struck the 
mandant right on the ear. 

Peter took to his heels and ran for 
the woods. He didn't get far. Almost 
the whole company went after him 
and he was dragged back to their 
barracks. There they locked him up 
in a small room. Would they shoot 
him, Peter wondered? He was cold 
with fear. The hours dragged by. 

Finally a key turned in the lock 

and a soldier entered. Peter’s fear 
vanished and astonishment took its 
place as he saw that it was the pri- 
vate Uncle Victor had taken pris- 
oner. How could that be? 

The man handed him a scrap of 
paper. It was a note in Uncle 
tors handwriting. Peter read: 

“Jan Lasek is risking his liberty 
and perhaps his life for you. Follow 
at all costs. On that depends vour 
safety and his.” 

Jan Lasek? That was a Polish 
name. Peter had no time to wonder. 
He slipped out of the barracks after 


Com- 


Vic- 


the private and onto the wet snow 
of the beach. The barracks were 
empty, for it was supper time. Jan 
led him down the beach to the very 
edge of the fiord and then right into 
the water itself. 

The water was icy, but Jan kept 
wading out and Peter followed. In 
the darkness a boat drew alongside— 
the Cleng Peerson’s lifeboat. Uncle 
Victor and Rolls hauled the two 
shivering swimmers aboard. 
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learned that Jan really was a Pole 
who had been forced into the Ger- 
man army. He had followed the chil- 
dren about, hoping for a chance to 
desert from the army. Uncle Victor 
was taking him to America. 

Peter was also going to America! 
He would no longer be safe in Nor- 
way until the Germans were driven 
out. 

The Cleng Peerson rode well on 
the open sea. She had a cargo of 











Two surprises awaited eter gold for ballast. 
aboard the Cleng Peerson. He —Marcaret Sytvester, Book Editor 
Gon al the 
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For the Game You'll Want 
a Smooth Number Like This... 


@ It may be made of one of those mellow 


new rayon and wool flannels... 
bunny... 


. soft as a 
in absolutely meat colors! It will 
have the narrow-hugged waist-line you 
want—and be so simple you can wear it 
either with saddles or pumps. 


But You Don’t Want This to Hap- 
pen First Time It’s Cleaned... 


@= The fabric in your dream dress has to be 


woven well, of good fibers, and dyed and 
finished well! Otherwise it may fade, or 
shrink out of fit in cleaning, or pull away 
from seams. You can’t tell about fabrics 
just by looking at them... it takes scien- 
tific laboratory tests. 


The Only Way to be Sure... 
Look for a good label that gives you all the 
facts! The CROWN Tested Rayon tag is 
one of these. Read the tag as it is shown 
here and look for it when you buy. It’s a 
sound prediction that your pet dress will 
give you dependable service! 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RAYON FABRICS 


Have your Teacher or Club Leader send for free 
copies of booklet, "A Legend of Loveliness.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Never before in 
all the world a 
pen fi like this! 


Be the first m your crowd to own this 
finest of all fountain pens. The new 
Parker “51” is utterly different. Its en- 
closed “torpedo” point writes with su- 
perb ease. And only the “51” is able to 
use amazing new Parker “51” Ink that 
dries as you write. You need no blotter! 
Yet the “51” handles ANY ink to per- 
fection. Try the sensational Parker “51” 
with “51” Ink at your pen counter. Tell 
the folks that this is the pen for you! 
Prices: $12.50 and $15, Parker Vacu- 
matic pens, $5 and $8.75. 


@ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACTI 
Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our 
contract unconditionally guaranteeing serv- 
ice for the owner’s life, without cost other than 
35¢ charge for postage, insurance, and han- 
dling, if pen is not intentionally damaged 
and is returned complete to The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis. 


Par KE Rol 


COPR, 1942, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
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NCLE SAM’s air power began 

in 1907, when the U.S. Army 

bought the Wright Brothers’ 
plane for $25,000. But our air power 
did not grow very rapidly at first. Be- 
tween 1909 and 1913, our Government 
spent less than a million dollars for 
planes. 

The European nations, which were 
preparing for World War I, paid more 
attention to air power. Germany _— 
32 million dollars for planes in these 
years. 


Then came the war. For the first time, 
the airplane was put into action as a 
military weapon. In 1917, we entered 
the war. Representatives of our Allies 
came to the United States and helped 
work out plans—plans fer planes and 
more planes. 


Congress voted 640 million dollars, 
and plane production began in the fac- 
tories. But our plane program was not 
a great success. Only 1,379 of our planes 
reached France before the end of the 
war, and only 740 of them reached the 
battle front. 


After the war, the Allies tried to pre- 
vent Germany from building up her air 
wae r. The Treaty of Versailles forbade 

Germany to build planes or engines of 








ARFIATION ... 


+! How Air Power Grew 


any great size. This proved to be a 
blessing in disguise for Germany, be- 
cause German engineers put their efforts 
into developing more efficient planes 
and engines. 

France, Russia and Britain built up 
their air forces almost equally until 
1929. After that, France lagged behind, 
and Russia kept her production a secret 
from other nations. Britain forged ahead 
in the production of fighting planes. It 
was lucky that she did. By August, 
1940, the RAF was ready with the 8- 
gun Spitfire—the plane that hurled back 
a threatened Nazi invasion. 

During the years between World War 
I and World War II, while the Germans 
built up their deadly Luftwaffe,* the 
United States was developing planes of 
peace. Our commercial airlines carried 
passengers and mail across the conti- 
nent and over the seas. The National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
carried on laboratory research, and the 
commercial airlines put the results into 
practice. 

Lighter engines were developed. Gas. 
oline consumption was reduced. 

Because of these peacetime improve 


ments, we are now able to produce 


speedy, powerful planes of war in great 
er numbers than any other nation. 


KNOW ENEMY'S PLANES 

















[MESSERSCHMITT 109-F 











INGLE-SEAT, fighter monoplane, the latest model of Germany’s ME 109. 
Originally designed as defensive fighter. Later adapted to accompany 
bombers on daylight raids against British cities. These raids failed. The 
ME 109 was then equipped to carry one bomb, with the hope that its 


speed would enable it to outfly the RAF fighters. These tactics also failed. 
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l. Toward the 

6. Thirteenth letter in 

7. Was unlike. 

12. Kind of vase with a foot. 

13. Paths of any one of the planets about 
the sun. 

14. Country of northern 
and north of Sweden. 

18. Red powder or paste for coloring 
cheeks or lips. 

20. District of Portuguese India, south of 
Bombay. 

21. Norwegian traitor of World War II. 

26. Tool for chopping wood. 


27. Men who serve in an army. 


. To bow and raise the head quickly 
Royal Air Force. 
Tool used for loosening soil and cut- 
ting weeds. 
To regret. 
To destroy by fire. 
. Norwegian dramatist and poet. 
9. Bottom or lower part of a room. 
10. Move one thing back and forth against 
another. 
ll. The thing that is right to do. 
5 that turns on its center. 


north. 


Greek alphabet. 


Europe, west 


wwe 


GO Ut te 


15. Round frame 
16. To desire. 
17. Arab kingdom in southwest Asia. 
19. Combining form meaning one. 
20. To snatch or seize 

22. United Service Organizations. 
23. Upper layer of grassland 

24. Anger 


25 Vapor. 


(Solution next tssue. ) 


Solution to Sept. 14th Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-RAF; 4-act; 7-oil; 
10-ran; 12-wrings; 14-go; 
London; 20-Abe; 22-Tai; 
27-oak. 
DOWN: 1l-roadway; 
6-ten; 11-England; 
19-Libya; 20-arc; 


8-ire; 9-Amy; 
15-yelded; 18-Ga.; 19- 
24-rve; 25-oar; 26-can; 


2-aim; J-tly; 
13-God; 


21-e’en; 


4-air; 5-crass; 
16-ego; 17- ares 
22-too: 23-AA 


Send Us Your Jokes — 
Win JSA Buttons! 
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Burnt Up 


First Officer: “Suppose the barracks 
caught on fire. What order would you 
give?” 

Second Officer: “Cease fire!” 
ins That's Telling Him! 

Photographer: “See the birdie?” 

Modern Child: “Just pay attention to 
your exposure, focal length, distance, 
and lighting, so that you won't ruin 
the plate.” 


Joke of the Week 





This joke wins our vote tor the best 
joke of the week. It was sent in by four 
pupils signing themselves “John, Jerry, 
Mary, and ‘Flash,’” of Bradford High 
School, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Tom: “They’re gui arding the library. 
Dick: “What for?” 
Tom: “There’s some fitth column 


work going on. Why, just yesterday they 
found dynamite in the dictionary!” 











Build this authentic 34” scale 
Cleveland-Designed Model 
. of Germany’s Fighter 





MORE 
WAR 
MODELS 
Hawker 
“Hurri 
: cane. 

; 30°’. Kit 
MESSERSCHMITT gos 
ME-109 Sleek 24% a. 

model of. the “‘Thunder- 
Nazis’ mass production plane. alte 
So realistic it is used by many SF-81 94.80 
air-base instructors for ‘‘spot- Bell “Ai 
. . ‘ ira- 
ting” and firing purposes. Easily cobra." 
built, capable of good fast flights. | 252". Kit 
C-D Master Kit SF-74 $3.00 | SF-76 $3.00 











Send 5c for Complete Catalog! 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY Co., Inc. 


4508B701 LORAIN AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


Take Advantage 


OF LOW CLASSROOM RATES 





ONLY 30c 


For 16 Big Issues of 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Subscribe Through Your Teacher 
TODAY 
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IT’S YOUR YEAR 
FOR AN 
ALBERT 
RICHARD 


Action-Fit* 





Action-Fit coat in 
handsome wool 
knit fleece or wo- 
ven wools; Scotch 
plaid cotton lining. 


Ri of 
as aes llows! ie 








* It’s an Albert Richard 
Coat with Action-Fit'! 


Plenty smooth any way you look at it—and 
the crowd will look at you with real admira- 
tion when you step out in a smart ALBERT 
RICHARD Coat. Wear it everywhere—it's 
styled for all-'round, all-occasion use. Real 
comfort, too! ALBERT RICHARD Coats have 
that exclusive tailoring feature called Action- 
Fit.* That means extra roominess across the 
shoulders, plenty of freedom for arm action, 
combined with a slick-as-a-whistle fit. You'll 
live in it—and get a world of wear out of it. 
Thousands of U. S. Army and Navy fliers are 
wearing outfits made in our factory. See your 
dealer for your ALBERT RICHARD Coat today! 


Albert Richard Gloves 
with Action - Fit * 


Built for comfort, warmth 
and wear. Neat fitting . . . 
handsomely tailored. Many 
styles ... quality leathers. 


PATRIOTIC PANORAMA FREE! 


Be the first to get NV KNOW youR 





+ + + + * 


+ + + 








this thrilling, full- 
color map! Highlights 
in pictures of impor- 
tant dates, events and 
places. Free at your 
Albert Richard deal- 
er's. Write for name 
of dealer or send 
10c in cash to cover 
cost of mailing and 
handling, Dept. C, 
Albert Richard Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis. ** 


ALBERT RICHARD 


Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 


Uctiontit Sportswear 


HELP UNCLE SAM! Everywhere boys ore selling and 
buying war stamps—saving and collecting scrap. 
Keep on doing your part every dey! 











